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The Wayfarer 


Tucson, Arizona—Wayfaring in these parts 
means rubbing elbows with Army and Navy on 
the move ... A Pullman full of sailors-to-be 
still in “‘civvies’’ and hugely enjoying the lux- 
ury of meals in the diner . . . Negro infantry- 
men, bound for Fort Huachuca, chatting with 
white airmen from the Tucson base. Voices 
raised argumentatively over the relative merits 
of the new bombers Army and Navy 
wives, actual or potential . . . A lieutenant’s 
wife, university graduate of ‘41, not sure 
whether the British Prime Minister is Cham- 
berlin or Churchill, and never heard of An- 
thony Eden! 


€ Tucson, normally a small, picturesque desert 
oasis, is in a painful stage of transition to a 
boomtown of proportions. In the “Old Pueblo” 
section, Mexicans, Negroes, and Chinese live 
in irritated proximity; in the modern residen- 
tial sections Jim Crow rules. The University of 
Arizona has a sprinkling of Negroes on its 
exotic campus. These students are barred from 
the dorms and denied use of the college swim- 
ming pool, but occasionally a more daring col- 
ored boy dives in and leads the guards a merry 
chase until they finally oust him. 


€ Local tension is caused by the absence of 
adequate facilities for rest or entertainment for 
Negro soldiers on furlough from Huachuca, 
ninety miles distant in the desert. Churches 
and youth groups are aware of the need to 
provide for Negro visitors, are uneasy about 
the whole situation, discussing it again and 
again by themselves. Meanwhile, Negroes join 
the jam in the “foreign”’ section, or pound the 
pavements elsewhere in town. 


Forty-five houses of worship dot the palm- 
lined streets of Tucson—including all the well- 
known denominations as well as Latter-Day 
Saints, Holy Family, Four-Square, Papago In- 
dian, Inglesia Bautista Mexicana, and Chinese 
Evangelical. Wesleyan Foundation (Methodist) 
has a top-notch student program in a well- 
equipped building. Other churches are doing 
good work with their own students, but there 
is no evidence of any concerted effort to reach 
the unchurched. The student body of four 
thousand, and the great surge of short-term 
trainees in and out of the university, offer a 
tempting fleld .. . 


© As this January issue is launched, 1944 1s 
being ushered in, with some carefree merri- 
ment, but with much prayer that peace, when 
it comes, shall be worthy of all it has cost in 
terror and tears. As hazy prospect of war’s end 
appears ahead there somewhere, I think of 
these lines by a poet unknown: 


There is an enticing dream: the dream of wise 
freedom made contagious; 

The dream of nations in love with each other, 
without a thought of hatred and danger. 
Clear the field for the grand tournament of the 

nations! 
Clear the field for the tournament of man. 
And who will lead the way? The good and 
wise must lead. 
Let the people love and they will lead. 
Let the people love and theirs is the power. 
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| This is a hope, not too wistful I trust, for 
the year—especially for those statesmen who 
will shape the peace to come. 

THE WAYFARER 


WOMAN POWER WANTED 


Hundreds of young women are 
needed at once to serve 500,000 vic- 
tims on the home front. College girls 
are invited to join women’s service 
units in mental hospitals now being 
organized to relieve the critical 
shortage of help in state hospitals. 

Women’s service in mental hospi- 
tals offers a unique opportunity to 
buttress college study with practical 
experience. A complete training pro- 
gram prepares unit members for 
work as regular paid ward atten- 
dants. Six months to a year period 
of service is preferred, although a 
shorter time may be considered. 

Young women wishing to serve in 
these units should write at once to 
the administering agencies: the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia (Pa.); the Brethren 
Service Committee, Elgin (Ill.); the 
Mennonite Central Committee, 
Akron (Pa.). 


Who Wrote It 


JoHN KAREFA-SMART, native of Sicrra Leone, 
West Africa, was educated in mission schools, 
colleges in England, and Otterbein College in 
Ohio. He is now in the Royal Canadian Army 
Medical Corps, McGill Medical ’44, SVM and 
SCM board member there, and president of 
the Cosmopolitan Club. His paternal uncle is 
Paramount Chief of a chiefdom of the Temne 
Tribe; his maternal uncle, Paramount Chief of 
a Chiefdom of the Sherbro Tribe, is a member 
of the Executive and Legislative Councils of 
the British Government. 

C. R. WikRENGA is principal of the Arcot 
Theological Seminary in South India and is 
now enroute there despite all the alarums of 
war. 

WaLciace HAMILTON is a CPS assignee with 
brilliant journalistic ability and a real convic- 
tion about the possibilities of CPS. Co-author 
Genevieve Schneider is our own associate edi- 
tor now wayfaring; also, appropriately this 
month, the WAYFARER. 

MartHa M. Boutrwe tt (Prayer for Peace) 
plays the harp, writes poetry, runs a radio 
hour, and mightily upholds the New England 
SCM. 

Our Cover. A Punjabi Muslim recruit to the 
2,000,000 strong, non-conscripted Indian army. 
India is the springboard for the liberation of 
Burma and the re-opening of the Burma road. 
(British Official Photograph.) 
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THE SEMAPHORE 


MOVES TOW ARD 
A MOVEMENT? 


Divided student forces in this coun- 
try are not only an affront to God but a 
crippling of Christian witness on every 
campus. When can we hope for a real 
Student Christian Movement in Amer- 
ica? 

Recently there has been a good deal 
of stirring of the waters, by individuals 
and committees. Many leaders of the 
NICC (one of this journal’s sponsors) 
are thinking more seriously about the 
matter than ever before. The Univer- 
sity Commission (leaders of the church- 
related student programs) has had 
prayerful sessions about an SCM. In 
the newly created American Council of 
the WSCF (World’s Student Christian 
Federation) there is new 
Campuses themselves seem to be ready 
for it as never before. 

Are we praying and planning with 
wartime earnestness that this ideal of 
an American SCM may come to pass? 
Ut omnes unum sint—That all may 
be one’—must be more than our her- 
aldic motto. It must surely soon be- 
come an actual process among students 
in America. 


EXTENDING THE 
BROTHERLY HAND 


No greater challenge has confronted 
the ethics of modern civilization in this 
war than the expressed Nazi intention 
of murdering the Jewish people. Here 
we have a “war policy” which aims at 
the eradication of an ancient people, a 
policy which has been operating on the 
assumption that the world at large 
would allow the mass-murdering to 
continue uncontested. 

To date this assumption has been 
more or less substantiated. Very little 
has been done to save the doomed 
Jews of Europe. True, there has been 
a Bermuda Conference and there is an 
Intergovernmental Committee on Ref- 
ugees. But the millions of Jews now in 
mortal danger of extinction are not 
refugees. They are not fleeing for their 


concern. 
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lives. They are still under the thumb- 
screw of their prospective executioners. 

If these millions of lives are to be 
saved, the Nazis must be met on their 
own ground. They have proclaimed the 
Jews their specific target. Therefore, 
specific countermeasures must be un- 
dertaken to place the intended victims 
beyond the range of the executioner’s 
block. 

Such a specific measure is the resolu- 
tion unanimously approved by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee which 
calls for the creation of a United States 
Government Commission to formulate 
and effectuate the rescue of the surviv- 
ing Jewish people of Europe. A similar 
measure is the Baldwin-Rogers resolu- 
tion now before the House, the climax 
of steady efforts by the Emergency 
Committee to Save the Jewish People 
of Europe, a non-sectarian body at 
whose head are distinguished workers 
for the cause of humanity. 

If adopted, this resolution will be the 
first official declaration to Germany 
from the United States that the shed- 
ding of innocent blood will be coun- 
tenanced neither by the principles of 
American democracy nor by the teach- 
ings of the Christian faith. 


STUDENTS AND HATE 


The Army’s new Orientation and 
Education program dins it into men 
that “An eye for an eye” is outmoded 
doctrine. Christ too declared this to his 
followers. But the Army Guide pro- 
poses the new rule: “If your enemy 
shoots your toe, you shoot his head.” 
A soldier, it says, must be “anxious to 
work bodily destruction upon the foes 
of his ¢ountry.” 

Are students—Christian students par- 
ticularly—able to withstand the numb- 
ing impact of such incitements to hate? 
Even though most of our friends ap- 
plaud the hideous bombing of vast 
civilian populations—often with less 
than 5 per cent of bombs landing with- 
in the military-target area—we have a 
demand laid upon us not only of intel- 


ligence but of love. We cannot suspend 
the paramount claim of the Christian 
Gospel without losing our spiritual in- 
tegrity entirely. 

We have our individual answers. But 
let this answer never be that we don’t 
care what happens to enemies so long 
as we win the war. Nor that we are the 
direct instruments of divine vengeance 
itself as we wreak destruction. Let the 
tension never lessen in our souls: this 
is all desperately wrong, even when we 
are the ones who do it. Sin and evil be- 
get sin and evil even when we are their 
reluctant instruments. Let Army Orien- 
tation and Education say what is nec- 
essary. But let it not presume to say 
what is right. 


MORE OF “WOOSTER” 
LATER 


Just a few days before we go to press, 
the student conference at Wooster re- 
cords its witness and disperses with its 
insights. Never have we really experi- 
enced Christian community as we did 
there, about 500 students and leaders. 
Next month the INTERCOLLEGIAN will 
talk a lot more about it. If we didn’t, 
the very stones would cry out! For we 
saw as Christians the world Church, the 
needs of America, and the excitement 
of Christian vocation—in a way we 
simply must share. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENT 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


There's something thrilling about 
realizing that your copy of Spenser’s 
“Faery Queen” may give a new lease 
on life to a chap in a prison camp in 
Europe. Life is unbearably dull for 
many of these fellows and intellectual 
activity is the only thing that makes it 
worth living. That’s the case for thou- 
sands of American and other prisoners 
of war in Europe, some of them in 
their fifth year of captivity. The World 
Student Service Fund is launching this 
month its annual book collection for 
prisoners of war. It’s a cause we believe 
in and commend to you. (See page 11.) 
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Life and Times Andy Roy 


Three angle-shots of a dynamic Chengtu student 
worker, product of our student Christian movement 


Viewed by Lyman Hoover says: 
Friends: “T have a letter from the 

editor of the INTERCOL- 

LEGIAN asking for a pen 
portrait of Andrew T. Roy. I have 
jotted down a score of distinguished 
positions Andy has held, and things he 
has done, over the years—like being 
secretary of three movements (Ameri- 
can, British, Chinese), but I need to 
know how the pieces fit together. David 
Paton, Kiang Wen-han, and Shih Pao- 
chen (all in China *Y’ student work) 
have made suggestions.” 


David Paton says: “Andy’s college 
days were distinguished by his fondness 
for poker. He is given to puns and 
other forms of so-called humor. He has 
a deplorable habit of finding premature 
agreement in almost every argument or 


Viewed by 
Himself: 


Andy T. Roy (the 
“T” is not tor Thaddeus 
as many suppose, but 
for. “Tod” spelt with 
one “d” because it is in his Scotch fam- 
ily tradition to save whenever possible) 
was born in Laredo, Texas, on the 
Mexican border, in 1903. His father, a 
mining engineer, lost his life in the yel- 
low fever epidemic of 1905 because he 
stayed behind to care for the fever- 
stricken Mexicans who worked in his 
mine. 

Mrs. Roy moved to Ohio, later to 
Pittsburgh, where, despite his rigorous 
religious training, Andrew, at the age 
of nine, took to writing poetry—a habit 
never outgrown. As a pre-med student 
at Washington and Lee University, he 
found science exacting, writing for col- 
lege publications more to His liking. 
His classmates elected him chairman of 
the W. & L. Christian Association and 
of the Southern Field Council. After 
graduation in 1925, he went to Prince- 
ton as a special student in English lit- 
erature and philosophy. There he was 
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discussion. Perhaps this is why he is 
the only person trusted by the whole 
campus at Hwa Hsi Pa (West China 
University at Chengtu—used by four 
universities and a theological seminary, 
with the inevitable conflicting view- 
points). Reconciliation is the key to his 
life—in personal relations, concerning 
the war, in his political thinking; the- 
ological ditto—Catholic, Reformed, lib- 
eral—all these elements are present. His 
leading social-religious concept is the 
Christian revolution. Remember how 
he came back to this again and again 
at the National Student Workers’ Con- 
ference at Mount Omei?”’ 


Kiang Wen-han says: “Andy helps 
everybody but concentrates on none. 
He is an absolute pacifist. He will give 


chairman of the National Council of 
Christian Associations. 

From 1926 to 1928 he was a traveling 
secretary of the SVM, and concurrently, 
for part time, YMCA student secretary 
in the Middle Atlantic Field. In the 
summer of 1928, he became the bride- 
groom of Margaret Crutchfield, a Vas- 
sar graduate and SVM secretary who 
could talk Nero or Marx into active 
support of foreign missions. Together 
they attended the World Youth Peace 
Congress in Holland and then, after 
honeymooning on a bicycle, went to 
Edinburgh to study theology. At the 
Liverpool Quadrennial of the British 
SCM, Andy caricatured the American 
Student Movement so aptly that he was 
asked to become foreign student secre- 
tary of the British SCM. 

There followed a year with Indian, 
Egyptian, Chinese, and other students 
in London. In 1930, Andy and Mar- 
garet went to China for the Presbyte- 
rian Board. During a year and a half 
of language study in Peiping and four 
years of study and student work in 


what he has to a worthy cause. He jg 
a model of humility. He always finds 
a middle way. In his thinking he js , 
progressive. He might be called a Chris. 
tian socialist; at the same time, he js 
at home in fundamentalist theology, 
Ecumenical, catholic, with absolutely 
no racial prejudice, he is always abk 
to see the good side of a person and 
the hopeful side of an issue.” 


Shih Pao-chen says: “Someone te. 
cently told me that on the Hwa Hsi Py 
campus, Andy is one of the two rejl 
Christians. He has a very productiye 
mind, lots of new ideas. But he would. 
n't be complete without Margaret. She 
helps him, checks him, pushes him, 
Margaret attempts to make possible 
what Andy wants.” 


Nanking, two sons were born to Mar. 
garet and Andy, and Andy caught ty. 
phoid. It was during the long weeks of 
his convalescence—when his _ beard 
grew in glistening black convolutions, 
like a shaving brush with a permanent 
wave—that he first discovered his re. 
markable resemblance to Haile Selassie! 

On furlough, Andy became interim 
general secretary of the SVM, took ; 
term at Yale Divinity School, attended 
the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences 
returned to Princeton for graduate 
work. 

Back in China in 1938, Andy and 
Margaret found a different world in 
now Japanese-occupied Nanking. Ther 
home had been hit by shells, their per 
sonal belongings destroyed or stolen. A 
quiet hotel beside the mission com 
pound was now a_ Japanese 
brothel. But Chinese churches were car 
rying on, crowded to the doors. 

The Roys went to French Indo 
China, up the railway to Kunming, 
then flew to Chengtu. Here Andy be 


came director of religious activities for 
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four Christian universities and con- 
tinued as an honorary secretary of the 
National Student Division of the 
YMCA. He made a safari to the North- 
west, Visiting universities 1n Caves, see- 
\ing at first hand the work done for 
vounded soldiers. 

Student summer service teams to 
Northern Szechwan and Southern Shen- 
si came next, then trips to the Border 
Tribes area in Western Szechwan. 
About this time, Andy became treas- 
urer of the Chengtu Student Relief 
Committee and adviser for the Chengtu 
Student Center and the Chengtu Stu- 
dent Christian Union. 

This brings us up to now. Andy 
hopes to remain in China, to become a 
Christian, to learn to speak good Chi- 
nese. He feels called upon to say that 
he is a poor speaker, that he uses il- 
lustrations instead of reasoning, that he 
is still talking when everyone else has 
had enough. These faults he thinks he 
overcomes when he has a good subject, 
such as “The World Student Christian 
Federation,” “Christian Missions,” or 
“The World Christian Community.” 


Viewed On returning to Amer- 


in His Verse: ica and finding student. 


conference jargon mysti- 
tying: 
An innocent new secretary 
Sull young and naive and unwary 
Was caught in the act 
Of stating a fact 
Crystal clear without dictionary. 


His colleagues, aghast, gave him 
training 

In terms that were currently reign- 
ing, 

% in less tHan a week, 

He was able to speak 

In a way that demanded explaining. 


On further acquaintance with afore- 
said jargon: 


How can we implement, supple- 
ment, and complement 

All of the good intent 

Developed in our processes? 

Who will be the separator, integra- 
tor, commentator, on the mass 
of pregnant data 

Under our proboscises? 


Aren’t we rather sore of late 
Trying hard to correlate 
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And pay the heavy cost of these 


Many, many processes? 


Oh! bring again the Golden Age 
When people talked in simple ways 
Of God and man, without this 


maZe 


Of Latin-root monstrosities! 


On the back of a bulletin at the Ox- 


ford Conference—from life: 


The Reverend Archbishop of York 
Accepted such helpings of pork 
That when taking a bath 


To his Grace’s great wrath 
He bobbed on the top like a cork. 


The Reverend Doctor Menegoz 
Had too much to say, and so 
He spoke, and spoke, 

Till patience broke, 

And Menegoz saw many go. 


SYMBOLS OF ANDY’S LIFE AND TIMES: 


From the bottom to the top: The Mount of 
Olives and Mt. Omei become one for this 
Chinese student. Chinese youth heading west 
on the long hard road to freedom. In 
China’s great Northwest, refugee students 
live, attend classes, get hospital training, in 


caves like these. 


The map shows what has happened to 
China colleges since Andy and Margaret re- 
turned from their American furlough in 1938. 


Inset: left to right: 


wen’s sister-in-law and child; Margaret 
Crutchfield Roy; Lyman Hoover, Shih Pao- 
chen; Lin Chen-wei (Chengtu YMCA student 
secretary); Yu Pei-wen. 


—Map and pictures by courtesy of 
Associated Boards of Christian 
Colleges in China and the WSSF. 


Andy Roy, Yu Pei- 
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Africa's Kight to F recom 


by JOHN KAREFA-SMART 


Toa OR LATER, the war in Europe 
and in Asia will be over, as it is 
over on the continent of Africa. The 
question of the kind of settlement that 
will best further international coopera- 
tion should begin now to engage the 
serious attention of Christian students. 
We students have a stake in the post- 
war world because it is the world in 
which we shall be living. We have a 
duty to help formulate public opinion 
on vital questions of the peace settle- 
ment and of reconstruction. 

An important question to be settled 
is the tate of the colonies, in particular, 
tor the purposes of this article, the colo- 
nies in Africa. Shall they continue to be 
administered as possessions of the im- 
perial powers, or shall they be helped 
to assume their own distinctive role in 
the commonwealth of nations? Are 
they ready for self-government, for the 
full realization of such principles as are 
set forth in the ATLANTIC CHARTER? 

The African colonies, for the most 
part, are blocks of territory with purely 
artificial boundaries which all too often 
violate the integrity of the native tribes. 
The tribal community is the only natu- 
ral unit of social organization in most 
of colonial Africa. All other groupings 
are artificial, established by the imperial 
administrators, and they have tended 
more to retard than to advance self- 
government. The tribal community 
may best be defined as a group of peo- 
ple who speak the same language and 
follow the same social and religious 
customs. It may number anywhere from 
a few thousand to a few million people. 


Can Africans Rule Themselves? 


The practical questions of freedom 
for the colonial peoples in Africa are 
simple enough: “Can the tribes carry on 
their own internal affairs?” “Can they 
take part as units, free from imperial 
control, in the affairs of the world?” 

The answer to the first question is 
“Yes,” on the authority of the imperial 
powers themselves. Great Britain, espe- 
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Direct challenge today of 
Africa’s coming of age 


cially, has found from experience that 
the tribes govern themselves better un- 
der their own elected chiefs and coun- 
cils than under well-meaning but inept 
administrators fresh out of Oxford or 
Cambridge. The policy of “indirect 
rule,” which has proven so successful 
in West Africa, was born of this dis- 
covery. The question is, then, “Why 
should the imperial powers rule at all, 
be it ever so indirectly?” 

This is a question to challenge the 
Christian conscience of youth. What is 
our Christian duty toward colonial peo- 
ples? They need education, public 
health services, preventive medicine, in- 
dustry, art. Shall these be provided with 
the help of advisers especially equipped 
for the task—men and women with in- 
tuitive understanding, who volunteer 
their services to the tribal communities 
so “that they might have life and have 
it more abundantly”? Or shall they be 
provided by the paternal benefactors of 
an imperial order? (It would be a great 
contribution to the cause of freedom it 
Christian missions were to purge itself 
of the taint of imperialism in its phi- 
losophy and practice.) 


John Karefa-Smart 


Can Africans Join the World? 

The second question—whether the 
African colonies can take part as units, 
free from imperial control, in the affairs 
of the world—is a question that should 
be of major concern to the larger na. 
tions. In a human family, relations with 
people on the “outside” are considered 
the responsibility of the “older” mem. 
bers. In like manner, the people of the 
less-developed countries look to their 
“older brothers” in the family of na. 
tions. 

Christian students in America fre. 
quently ask the African student a ques 
tion like this: “How would the African 
colonies prevent other powers from 
‘coming in and taking over if the 
British or French were to ‘withdraw’? 
There is only one answer. Surrender of 
imperial claims should not imply re 
nunciation of the moral obligation of 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


© “One of the salient facts of African 
education is that it is being conducted, 
to a larger degree than in most lands, 
under the direction and leadership ot 
Christian churches and missions. 
When governments finally developed a 
more intelligent concern for the people, 
realizing perhaps that the people of a 
colony are its greatest and most in- 
dispensable resource, the mission schools 
were already well established and, by 
and large, performing well the function 
of helping African youths to master the 
rudiments of learning, to understand 
something of European ways and cul- 
ture, and to lay hold of the moral and 
religious values of the Christian faith 
in so far as it appealed to them... . 


“In the face of the tremendous up 
heaval of cultural traditions and values 
which the African is undergoing as a 
result of European penetration, it 1 
futile to suppose that his old religious 
tradition will survive unshaken, or that 
a tribal religion, based on veneration ot 
ancestors and spiritism, will afford the 
moral guidance and sanctions needed 
for worthy living in a vastly enlarged 
social framework. It is generally con- 
ceded by African administrators that 
religious and moral training is quite as 
vital for the African as opportunity for 
intellectual advance and practical train- 
ing in skills and crafts.” 


—"LOOK AT AFRICA,” 
a Foreign Policy Association Book. 
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by WALLACE HAMILTON 
and 
GENEVIEVE SCHNEIDER 


ORE THAN 20,000 conscientious ob- 
M jectors have passed betore their 
local draft boards in this war. At least 
10,000 of these are serving as non- 
combatants with the armed forces; 
2,000 are in prison; about 6,500 are 
enrolled in Civilian Public Service 
camps. As emergency needs have arisen, 
some 3,000 of these have been assigned 
to detached service as parachute fire- 
fighters, farmers, hospital attendants, 
and “guinea pigs” for scientific experi- 
ments. 

“Have some more grass,’ urged a 
CO to the man across the table. “Sure,” 
grins the other, “I'll pile the stuff in 
till I develop a cud.” On a diet of 
grass-tips, the men are watched over by 
expert dietitians in an Arkansas CPS 
camp. They spend full working days on 
jobs like pitching hay and digging 
ditches, are tested over a three-month 
period for manual efhciency and stam- 
ina. As a result, starved post-war popu- 
lations of Europe and Asia may eat 
grass when mass-feeding programs go 
into effect. 

Betore and since “The Ancient 
Mariner,” shipwrecked men have sut- 
fered agonies from thirst and exposure. 
“Guinea pigs” in Boston are drinking 


“Guinea pigs” being tested for energy 
and endurance 
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Their Alternative to War 


COs, an unpopular minority, make lively history 
serving conscience and country in wartime 


quarts of salt water. Frequently the 
men go on “starvation’—no food or 
water for four days; for a few weeks 
they were set afloat on rafts in a Cape 
Cod harbor under a beating sun. They 
wore wet clothing, or dry, or none—as 
the doctor ordered. As a result of the 
experiments, scientists worked out the 
“shipwreck diet” which is now stored 
in lifeboats—a combination of fat and 
glucose, fresh and salt water. 

Another group has spent three weeks 
in a fair-sized icebox at a sub-zero tem- 
perature. Bundled up like Eskimos, 
they followed a treadmill routine, drank 
melted snow, consumed pills and pellets 
prepared for high nutritional value. 
Sull others, wearing shorts, sweated in 
an enclosure which could have served 
as a hot-box in a Turkish bath. Tests 
of blood, heart, and urine were a part 
of the experiment; so were headaches, 
weak knees, chills and fever. This is re- 
search toward compact food rations to 
reduce the hazards of flying over frozen 
wastes or tropical jungles. 

At a forestry camp in New Hamp- 
shire, thirty men were for nine weeks 
hosts to 100 lice each. A sturdy pair of 
shorts was presented to each man; into 
the waistband was sewed a two-inch 


Ministering to the mentally ill 


patch to which 
clung the lice, 
a typhus-carrier 
type. The men 
put in 8% 
hours a day on 
road repair 
work and tried 
to forget their 
“guests,' who 
carried on a 
24-hour sched- 
ule of activity. , 
Living in tents 
at a distance 
from the CPS 
camps, they couldn't change clothes or 
take baths during the experimental pe- 
riod. At intervals the doctors came, test- 
ing chemicals to find an inexpensive, 
powerful insect killer. As a result, the 
Rockefeller Foundation was able to 
discover the most effective powder for 
delousing masses of people. Now it is 
one of the most welcome gifts being 
brought by Americans to the shores of 
Europe. 

Many of the 10,000 non-combatants 
with the armed forces are litter-carriers 
and first-aid men. Attached to the 
Army Medical Corps, they are part of 
the mobile units which keep pace with 
front line troops. On Guadalcanal, slim, 
bewhiskered Private Orville Cox, in- 
ducted as 1-A-O, had religious beliefs 
which forbade him to kill. But he 


wormed his way forward under enemy 


CO parachute fire 
fighter 


fre to bind the wounds of two infantry- 
men hit by enemy snipers, then carried 
the men 250 yards up a steep hill, mak- 
ing two trips under fire. “I’m recom- 
mending him for citation for gallant- 
ry,” said Lt. Col. J. E. Jurney to an 
Associated Press reporter in Guadal- 
canal. 

Of the 2,000 COs in prison, over half 
are Jehovah's Witnesses, who claim that 
they are ministers and therefore ex- 
empt from conscripted service. Other 
COs, opposing war and conscription on 
religious, political or personal grounds 
are in federal prisons for refusal to 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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In Belligerent Countries 

Students in China, in great need 
themselves, contributed $3,000 to the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
on the last Federation Day of Prayer. 

The Student Christian Movement in 
Australia, unable to hold its National 
Conference, called its members to a 
month of individual study-in-fellowship 
on “History and the Kingdom of God.” 

The annual summer conference in 
Finland was held in a disused Com- 
munist building behind the lines, and 
was attended by 200 men and women 
on short leave from the forces. 

In Great Britain men in the uni- 
forms of many nations are welcomed 
into the life of the SCM, which recently 
brought representatives of twenty na- 
tions together in a conference to dis- 
cuss the Federation’s task of reconstruc- 
tion. 

In the United States, Christian As- 
sociations and church groups—members 
of the Federation—have formed a War 
Emergency Council to face unitedly 
the challenge of trainees in the colleges. 
Japanese-American students uprooted 
from their academic work have been 
loyally supported. 

Though the SCM in Germany was 
abolished in 1938, chaplains are in 
touch with twice as many students as 
before the war. The daily Bible read- 
ings formerly published by the SCM 
are still published. 

Students in India, in spite of their 
sense of political frustration, have ral- 
lied to the help of penniless students of 
Burma and Malaya. 


WSSF AFRICA 


British Combine EU ROPE 


WORLD STUDENT 


Universal Day of Prayer for Stuen 


Call to Prayer 

“Greet it as pure joy, my brothers, 
when you come across any sort of trial, 
sure that the sterling temper of your 
faith produces endurance; only, let your 
endurance be a finished product, so that 
you may be finished and complete, with 
never a defect.” (JAMES 1:2—4.) 


We are going through a serious trial, 
world-wide in scale and unprecedented 
in history. Some people believe this 
trial to be epochal in the sense that 
through it the old civilization is dying 
and a new one emerging. The present 
catastrophe is the climax of a series of 
trials that started a dozen years ago, 
with their roots of course reaching 
further back. The fact that we were 
unaware of the signs of the times, that 
in our pride and individualism we were 
unable to prevent the present suffering 
or were confident we could muddle 
through, should make us seek God's 
forgiveness. 

In the above Scripture, James was 
talking about the vicissitudes through 
which the first-century Christians were 
passing. He was of the opim—™n that 
life’s trials perfect character if Fhey are 
met in dependence upon God.’ Instead 
of being depressed and disillusioned, he 
urged that the early Christians greet it 
as pure joy when they came across any 
sort of trial. 


The Federation needs $80,000 for Reconstruction in 1944. Our students, our movem 


Let us look at the situation today. 
The trial we are facing seems hard to 
bear. The world is now divided and 
broken. Masses of youth are giving 
their precious blood and many have lost 
their lives. Productive power is being 
diverted to destruction. Large sections 
of the people are suffering from priva- 
tion and under-nourishment. The eco- 
nomic crisis in the rear is racing with 
the bloodshed in the various battle- 
fronts. In certain parts of the world, 
the physical and mental enslavement 
has become intolerable. People are 
breaking under the strain. Let us get 
over with it, but how? 

* Human beings are frightfully short- 
sighted. They can only see _ things 
around them and hence they are in- 
curably humanistic. This shows that 
there is a real need for God. The pres- 
ent catastrophe is a result of the doings 
of men and we are reaping what we 
have sown. God’s judgment ts clear and 
His truth like a two-edged sword. He 
is not the cause of the present suffering 
but in Him is the answer. 

But let us not deceive ourselves by 
thinking that when the crisis is over, 
everything will be all right. A utopian 
hope is evident in certain circles espe- 
cially among students. The catastrophe 
will not be the end of all false and 
vicious things. It will not cure us of all 
our evil. Satan is a clever creature. He 
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may be crushed out from one corner, 
yet he will reappear from another quite 
unexpectedly. Let us stick close to reali- 
ties and think things straight and think 
them through. How far has the present 
struggle touched the fundamental trou- 
ble of the world? Have we suffered 
sufficiently to realize the inertia and 
the insensitiveness that has brought 
about the present crisis? Are we ready 
to join hands with each other in order 
to build a world community on the 
basis of a common loyalty to God? 

This is “one world.” Has this present 
conflict taught us this fact in sufficient 
force? This last dozen of years has 
shown very clearly that peace is indi- 
visible. The world is one. But to realize 
this physical fact is one thing and to 
really train ourselves to think in global 
terms is quite another. For a long time, 
the world has been centered in the 
“west.” China and India are regarded 
as far away and thus they have been 
called the “Far East.”” The present crisis 
has shown that China and India are no 
farther away than Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, and that China’s and India’s 
problems are essentially world prob- 
lems. So on this Universal Day of Pray- 
er, let us remind ourselves of the soli- 
darity of the world as a whole. 

We are of one brotherhood. The pres- 
ent conflict has shown that “nation,” 
“race,” and “blood” are not stronger 
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ties than a common loyalty to God. Are 
we not believers in truth and justice? 
On this Universal Day of Prayer, let us 
be thankful for the growth of the ecu- 
menical movement which has brought 
out that sterling*temper of faith among 
the churches. It may yet be true that 
the Christians shall hold the world to- 
gether. Our physical separation has not 
prevented our close fellowship with 
God. The Universal Day of Prayer is a 
clear demonstration of the one brother- 
hood in Christ. It is true that we are 
pitched in opposite camps and many of 
us have slipped into the “zone of si- 
lence,” but we have an implicit confi- 
dence in each other. 

We may be down but we shall not 
be broken. God is not just a spectator 
of this tragic drama today. He is as 
active as ever. If we maintain our un- 
swerving faith, we will have the en- 
durance to stride through this present 
crisis. We should not let our emotions 
control or our weak moments overcome 
us. Our endurance should be a “fin- 
ished product” so that we can come out 
clean in this crisis. We are all carrying 
a heavy burden on a long road. Let us 
take our responsibility seriously and 
with hard thinking, hard work and 
frequent prayers, we shall gradually see 
the light leading on this long road. 

The Officers of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 
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Wersities have not greatly suffered. Plan a Federation Week: interpret, give, pray! 


UNITED STATES 


UL’. S. Navy Official Photograph 


In Occupied Countries 


Holland—“In January, 1943 a Uni- 
versity Christian Mission was held and 
1000 students attended” .. . “In Febru- 
ary, 1943, six hundred students were 
arrested and removed to forced labor.” 
Later, all the universities in Holland 
were closed. 

A letter from Greece says, “Our 
Christian student group is still active in 
spite of the existing difficulties. I thank 
you and all the Christian brothers in 
the Federation that you do not forget 
us. If you only knew how great is our 
thirst for Christian fellowship!” 

The President of the SCM in Czech- 
oslovakia was executed a few days 
after Lidice was destroyed. Czechoslo- 
vakian universities have not been re- 
opened since they were forcibly closed 
IN 1939. 

In France, where Bible study is at 
the heart of the SCM, the movement is 
stronger than ever before. At great risk 
of imprisonment, it has never ceased 
to help Jewish refugee students from 
Germany. 


In Neutral Countries 

The SCMs have made part of their 
movements many students who have 
fled across their frontiers. 

The movements play a key part in 
the life of the Federation. Switzer- 
land acts as a center for the formation 
of opinion of European movements 
which cannot speak themselves. 

WSCEF contacts with Europe would 
be broken if Sweden did not act as a 
bridge. 
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Non-combatant service with front line troops 


Their Alternative to War 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
register for the draft. Sull others, who 
have been denied assignment to CPS by 
Selective Service, have gone to prison 
rather than compromise with their con- 
science by entering the armed services. 
Among CO prisoners are teachers, busi- 
nessmen, artists, students, and minis- 
ters. After a full day of prison work, 
some of them teach prison classes in 
English, mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages. One, with the warden’s per- 
mission, is doing a set of murals for 
his prison. Many are doing what they 
can under the rigid prison system to 
ease racial tensions within the walls. 

The three “historic peace churches” 
—Mennonites, Brethren, and Friends— 
finance and- administer most Civilian 
Public Service Camps. Selective Service 
has direct charge of two camps and 
other government agencies administer 
a few special service projects. Local 
draft boards classify conscientious ob- 
jectors as “1-A-O, available for non- 
combatant military service,’ or “IV-E, 
available for work of national impor- 
tance .. . found, by reason of religious 
training and belief, to be conscientious- 
ly opposed to both combatant and non- 
combatant military service.” 

IV-E men are sent first to basic CPS 
camps scattered across the country. 
They are not paid for their labor, but 
receive $2.50 a month as pin money. 
After six months’ “apprenticeship,” 
they may be assigned to Special Service 
projects detached trom camp and on 
such projects maintenance, medical 
care, and $10 to $15 a month for cloth- 
ing and incidentals are provided. 
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Work in the basic CPS camps has 
followed roughly the pattern of CCC in 
projects of natural conservation. At 
Cooperstown, N. Y., where soil erosion 
had been eating away the farmland, a 
CPS unit reforested large areas, plant- 
ing row on row of saplings on hillsides. 
Men at Cascade Locks, Oregon, selec- 
tively cut many acres of overcrowded 
forests and fought major forest fires. At 
Elkton, Oregon, assignees map land for 
blister rust control, survey disputed 
areas, plant trees, and fight forest fires. 
At Trenton, North Dakota, a project of 
reclaiming farmland—by diverting and 
damming a river, as well as construct- 
ing buildings—is making possible re- 
establishment of a flourishing farm 
community. 

But men-in Civilian Public Service 
are not satisfied with helping to protect 
and conserve our natural resources. 
They are anxious to help relieve peo- 
ple, both at home and abroad, from 
man’s inhumanity to man. Openings 
in the field of human welfare, which 
are slow in being approved by the Gov- 
ernment, are welcomed by the COs. 

When the war siphoned off a third 
of the nation’s medical manpower, 
mental hospitals were dangerously un- 
dermanned. Philadelphia State Hospi- 
tal had only one nurse for every 300 
patients, one attendant for every 100. 
An SOS went out. Some thirty COs 
were chosen from many who volun- 
teered. Eighty CPS men are now at 
work in that hospital, ten as attendants 
for 250 incontinent male patients in 
“A” Building. (“Incontinents” are pa- 
tients unable to control bodily func- 


tions.) On their first day, the men 
scarcely dared a deep breath; but 
they began scrubbing, disinfecting, and 
trying to win over some of their more 
tractable wards. Their “pay” is the 
knowledge that conditions today are 
infinitely better in “A” Building than 
on the grim day when they first set foot 
there. Over 1200 men from CPS camps 
are now serving in mental hospitals. 

A critical shortage of dairy workers 
all over the country is being relieved in 
some part by 500 objectors who are 
working on farms as dairy testers and 
herders. Another 100 are with the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for charting 
work otherwise likely to be abandoned 
in wartime. In Montana and Idaho, 
where forest fires spread rapidly, 70 
COs serve as “smoke-jumpers” under 
the U. S. Forest Service. 


The federal Health Service to stamp 
out epidemic hookworm in Florida has 
set a group of COs to work building 
privvies. In Puerto Rico three units are 
engaged in rehabilitation work. 

To prepare themselves for socially 
useful work at home and abroad, many 
men in the 150 CPS units across the 
country have organized study groups 
in first aid, foreign languages, relief 
work, individual and group rehabilita- 
tion, auto mechanics, public health 
service, and so forth. One group of 
twenty COs, which has been preparing 
for relief and rehabilitation work in 
China at the request of the Chinese 
Government, hopes for Congressional 
approval to perform this service. On 
the basis of the approval of Selective 
Service and the Army, a group of six 
CPS men in this China unit got as far 
toward their goal as Durban, South 
Africa, when action 
caused the State Department to cancel 
their passports and call them home. 


Congressional 


Constitutional provision for conscien- 
tious objectors in Civilian Public Ser- 
vice and in prison have certain basic 
structural faults. But in the main, the 
American people have met an acid test 
of democratic conviction. They have 
not forgotten, even in time of war, that 
sincere minorities, no matter how op- 
posed to current national policy, have 
a right to existence and expression. 
Conscientious objectors, for their part, 
are demonstrating that hand-in-hand 
with this right goes responsibility for 
constructive service. 
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Books for Prisoners 
of War 


Among the 6,000,000 prisoners of 
World War II are tens of thousands 
whose university studies were inter- 
rupted by the 
war. Others, 
with or with- 
out a degree, 
like to study 
and to read. 
Almost all 
are desperate- 
ly bored with 
prison camp 
life, where minds get rusty and spirits 
depressed. 

The determination of men to rise 
above their circumstances has been 
strikingly illustrated as, in camp after 
camp, the men have organized lectures, 
seminars, study, and discussion groups. 

World Student Relief, the great 
worldwide enterprise for student war 
victims, in cooperation with War Pris- 
oners Aid of the YMCA, the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, and the Bureau of 
International Education, is pouring a 
steady stream of books into the “uni- 
versities of captivity” in the prison 
camps. 

But more books—many more — 
are needed. 

Collecting books may seem prosaic 
to American students but, besides rais- 
ing money for student relief, there is 
nothing students can do that has greater 
significance for the future. A vast share 
of the reconstruction of our world will 
have to be done by men and women 
now imprisoned or interned. To salvage 
tomorrow's leadership, books are essen- 
tial. Will you give yours and round-up 
others on your campus? 

Start today. Write the World Student 
Service Fund (8 W. goth St., New 
York 18, N. Y.) for their new folder, 
“Books tor Prisoners of War.§ It tells: 

1. How to organize a book campaign. 

2. Types of books that cannot be sent. 

3. How to screen and clean. This is 
absolutely essential. 

4. How and where to ship. (P.S. Do 
not send books to the WSSF office. Send 
them instead to the World Student 
Service Fund, “% War Prisoners’ Aid of 
YMCA, Warehouse, 33 E. 47th St., 
New York, N. Y., marked plainly, 
For Students). 
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Missions in Wartime? 


A missionary now on the high seas writes 


by C. R. WIERENGA 


“Dear Dick: 

“We have had no lack of advice! 
Most of it has been that we postpone 
our return to India; sometimes the sug- 
gestion has come that we sever relations 
with the foreign mission enterprise al- 
together. The Board does not insist that 
missionaries now on furlough return to 
their field under war hazards. You will 
recognize what all this entails—a re- 
searching of motives and a re-evaluation 
of the work we have been engaged in 
for well over twenty years. Is this work 
so essential that it must under no cir- 
cumstances be interrupted? 

“No truth of scripture is more as- 
sertive than this: that God’s compassion 
is towards all peoples; that this com- 
passion can never become operative un- 
til it is known; and that it will not be 
known except through those who come 
to realize it through experience. I need 
not emphasize for you, whose almost 
entire life has been spent abroad, that 
one all-comprehensive need must be sat- 
isfied if the peoples of the world are to 
live at peace and in brotherhood with 
one another. We must find a common 
basis of union that cannot be shattered. 

“We thought we had laid this foun- 
dation at the close of World War I. 
Wishful thinking caused the error. Yet 
the way has been long foretold, if only 
men were willing to heed, to give it a 
trial. Who can doubt God's purpose that 
through the knowledge of Christ and 
in allegiance to Him men everywhere 
should enter into the abundant lite? 

Some weeks ago in New York, I 
chanced to pick up a copy of the 
Herald-Tribune, in which was reported 
a conference on religious matters. A 
distinguished Indian author was quoted 
as saying that ‘the entire missionary 
movement should be stopped because it 
implies a holier-than-thou attitude cre- 
ating great confusion in the East.’ His 
own country, he said, rejected the mo- 
nopolistic claim of any religion or any 
gospel. Similarly, a learned Chinese 
professor testified that prevalent Ameri- 
can preoccupation with the Christian 
as the ‘best’ and the ‘most complete’ of 
all religions is undemocratic. 


to his Navy son on the “why?” 


“Certainly such distinguished repre- 
sentatives of their people must be given 
a respectable hearing. But whether their 
claims are based on valid reasoning 
must be decided, it seems to me, by 
the demonstrated values of the Chris- 
tian movement they seek to disparage. 

“You have hosts of friends in India— 
youth that would be outstanding in any 
company anywhere. Yet almost without 
exception they or their parents were 
grouped with the outcast only a few 
short years ago. They were the despised 
and rejected of men. You know well 
what gave them their opportunity: 
their devotion to God, which in turn 
quickened their respect for self. What 
would Georgie say, and Iyadorai, and 
Doraraj, and a host with them, if they 
were confronted with these claims! 

“T asked an army officer the other 
day how tar Bombay is from America 
by flying time. Just 30 hours! I was 
amazed, but it is all of one piece with 
Wendell Willkie’s assertions in “One 
World.” One world indeed, indivisible, 
bound together by bonds imperishable; 


one world ig which 4 may enjoy their 
inalienable ord the grand 
frame of brotherhood may stand un- 
shakable upon the bed rock foundation 
of one eternal, compassionate Father- 
hood of God. 

“T say to you, a Navy man now, that 
we shall not gain that end unless you, 
and boys like you—millions of you all 
over the world—set at nought the evil 
intentions of reprehensible men. But 
neither shall we attain it, though your 
victories be worldwide, unless there be 
universal submission to that God whose 
intention it is to establish peace among 
men of goodwill. Only as the world 
submits to Him will there be really 
‘one world.’ 

“Son, our task is all one. We in the 
mission field, you at war. Together we 
must dispel darkness and hatred to 
make way for the reign of love. Your 
place for the time being is evident; so is 
ours. God keep you, and make you 
worthy in your task, and us in ours. 

“Your loving, 


DAD. 
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Welcome Home Gripsholm! 


Jingo journalists were able to dig out 
no horror stories when the Gripsholm 
arrived before Christmas bringing the 
second shipload of American repatriated 
from Japanese internment camps in the 
Philippines, occupied China, and Japan. 
Reason one: despite considerable hun- 
ger and real discomfort, brutality, if 
any existed at all, was limited to a few 
exceptional cases. Reason two: the 
stories, both true and untrue, told after 
the first Gripsholm trip eighteen 
months ago, had been no help to the 
Americans who were left behind, and 
apparently were an important factor in 
the long delay before the second trip. 

T. Z. Koo, beloved leader of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
is a man who cannot long be immobi- 
lized. The welcome news from Shang- 
hai via the Gripsholm is that he is 
serving as pastor of the Community 
Church there, and ministering to the 
substantial Chinese congregation which 
has taken the place of the former large- 
ly American membership. 


Christianity in Japan 

When the war is over, Christianity 
in Japan will emerge from the grave 
crisis through which it is_ passing 
stronger than ever before. This was the 
considered judgment of the mission- 
aries who returned from there on the 
Gripsholm, despite the terrific strain 
which the Christian Movement is now 
undergoing. Most of the Protestant mis- 
sionary work had been American and 
British; the close ties with these enemy 
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countries naturally had_ repercussions 
and increased public antipathy to the 
churches. The press has made a good 
deal of the incompatibility between 
Christianity and the “Japan spirit.” The 
withdrawal of missionary colleagues 
put a tremendous load on the shoulders 
ot Japanese Christian leaders. Although 
they have risen magnificently to meet 
it, they are gravely handicapped by the 
manpower shortage, which necessitates 
periods of compulsory labor service for 
all civilians, clergy included. Church at- 
tendance is somewhat lower, because 
men and women are working Sundays, 
and the women who do not have jobs 
must spend long hours in queues to get 
food for their families. The mission- 
aries were unanimous, however, in stat- 
ing that there was no actual persecution 
of the church. 

On the contrary, in many cases, 
Christian schools, now without financial 
support from abroad, have had _ to 
double tuition but are none the less 
crowded. There is less English in the 
curriculum but the religious program 
continues as before. The problem is to 
secure enough Christian teachers of 
competence. 

The public seems to have rallied to 
the support of Christian social work, 
with a new recognition of the essential 
contribution it was making to the com- 
munity. Attendance has increased, pro- 
grams expanded, contributors multi- 
plied. Nor is that the result of soft- 
pedaling the religious purpose of the 
work. Bible classes, worship, and week- 
day religious instruction for school chil- 
dren have not been interfered with; 
baptisms are reported. 


Women’s leadership has torged for- 
ward in the churches. The clearly in- 
ferior status of women in Japan makes 
this all the more significant. There are 
at least twenty ordained women minis- 
ters; many ministers’ wives carry their 
husbands’ preaching and pastoral re- 
sponsibilities during the two months 
the men devote to the compulsory 
labor service program. 

The Bible Society has a Class A 


rating from the government Publica- 


tion Bureau. Although they canng 
keep pace with the demand for Bibles 
such treatment is certainly fair. A new 
edition of the Old Testament published 
last year was immediately sold out. 

The biggest single factor contribut. 
ing to the strength and survival powe 
of the Church has been the consumma. 
tion of Church unity for all Protes. 
tants. The Episcopal Church, which g 
first refused to enter the united Church 
of Christ in Japan, was finally received 
into membership at the General Assem. 
bly last November. The forty-two dif. 
ferent bodies thus united could prob. 
ably not have survived otherwise. 4 
thanksgiving fund of half a million 
Yen has been\aised to finance the work 
of the united Church, including a uni 
fied evangelistic program under the 
leadership of Dr. Kagawa who ha 
become more than ever the outstanding 
Christian influence in Japan. “Looking 
back over the past four years,” the re 
turning missionaries said, “one 
gripped with the conviction that this 
union is of God.” 


They’re Off! 

From the Wooster Conterence, Rob 
ert Mackie, general secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
takes off for South America to atten¢ 
the jubilee conference of the South 
American YMCA’s, vit the young 
Student Christian Movement in Brazil 
Argentina, and Uruguay, and student 
groups in Peru and Chile. Lyman Hoov- 
er, who represented the Chinese Move 
ment at several important Federation 
meetings this spring and fall, return 
via South America and South Africa t 
strenuous work in China. Brank Fu 
ton, first chairman of the Federation 
Council in the U.S.A., but only ten 
years out of Yale for all that, takes th 
Mediterranean route to his new duties 
at Yale-in-China, with a message in his 
pocket from Christian students 
America to Christian students in China 


American Prisoners 

Reports have now been received 0 
the service rendered by the World Stu 
dent Service Fund to American stu 
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dents in German prison camps. Yngve 
Frykholm, Swedish secretary of Euro- 
pean Student Relief, writes of his visit 
to the first purely American camp in 
Germany when it was “just on the 
point of settling down. For a large 
camp like this one, several months are 
required for this process.” Sgt. R. Gol- 
lomb, Wisconsin University B.A., 
LL.B., was the contact man among the 
prisoners. “This is exactly what I have 
been longing for,” he said. “An organ- 
ized educational program is what we 
need. All we've got are a few tat- 
tered novels which mysteriously were 
brought along in uniform pockets all 
the way from North Africa.” The men 
were very keen to start their study work 
as quickly as possible. Two large 
groups were ready to study French and 
German. Others wanted accountancy 
and engineering. The parting words to 
the secretary as he left the camp were, 
“Don’t forget us, and please come 
back!” “We have already been able to 
send them a certain amount of books 
to meet their most urgent require- 
ments, and our service is expanding 
steadily. . . . With our financial difh- 
culties it is quite an adventure every 
week to cope with all incoming re- 
quests.” 


Invasion of France 


“We are eager to organize a ‘civilian 
landing corps’ (relief unit), writes 
Abel Granier, leader of the French 
SCM in Algiers. “When I say ‘we,’ I 
mean all the French youth movements 
—Catholic, Protestant, and Catholic 
Youth Action. Never before have we 
felt so strongly the desire to pray to- 
gether, realizing fully the huge task we 
have to fulfill. 


“To judge from our acquaintance 
with what has passed in Tunisia, we 
expect to find the people of France in 
a state of physical, intellectual, and 
moral deficiency, with deterioration in 
thinking and a spirit of cold hatred. 

“Therefore, we see the necessity of 
following upon the heels of the armies 


with goods and medicines, and above 
all, of putting these to careful use. We 
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must build a competent organization, 
made up of people who are morally and 
spiritually trained to try and gain an 
influence over the whole of youth. We 
have thought of camps where young 
people would enjoy a good change, and 
could be taught to consider life with 
confidence again. 


“But to set up such an organization, 
to take action, we need you. We need, 
above all, your constant prayer. Will 
you ask God: (1) that we may find 
understanding in both French and AIl- 
lied quarters, and (2) that our feel- 
ings of compassion may not make us 
forget for one instant the mission we 
have to fulfill as witnesses and servants 
of our Master. 


who could 


The people of Yugoslavia .. . 
not be conquered 


“The struggle we have to fight is, 
above all, a spiritual one. We ask each 
youth movement in Great Britain, in 
the United States and Canada, in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—throughout 
the world, to fight it at our side. The 
future of all Europe is at stake. In that 
Europe, where we fully realize now 
that deliverance is going to set in, this 
struggle must be fought against Satan 
—and therefore by the power of prayer. 


“We shall certainly ask later on for 
material help but the essential task does 
not depend upon it. (We were offered 
millions without asking for them!) We 
want above all to be endowed with 
spiritual power. Pray for us, and please 
speak of our project to all the youth 
leaders whom you can reach.” 


Action in Africa 

Mungo Carrick, general secretary of 
the Bantu section of the South African 
SCM, and his colleagues, traveled far 
and wide to visit 38 local branches 
during the past year. In addition 
to weekly meetings, Christian Associa- 
tion activities include hospital visita- 
tion, recreation for school children, 
“missionary companies” for preaching 
in neighboring villages, a night school 
for boys and girls who work in the day. 


Anti-Fascist Youth 


In 1940, Yugoslavia was a Nazi satel- 
lite. In March, 1941 popular anger 
broke out in a coup d'etat that smashed 
the brief ties with the axis German 
forces, bombed Belgrade, conquered the 
country and fulfilled Hitler’s anti-Slav 
pledges made in “Mein Kampf” by 
mass executions of Serbian people. 
Yugoslavia was licked—it seemed. 

Today Yugoslavia is an important 
fighting ally—250,000 men and women 
organized in 26 divisions of a People’s 


Army of Liberation under Marshal Tito. 


The beginnings of this transforma- 
tion were in the Anti-Fascist Youth 
Movement for the Defense of the Coun- 
try, organized before war broke out in 
Europe and made up of university stu- 
dents, Boy Scouts, and so forth. Today 
all but one of the original organizers 
are dead. But the greatest people’s 
movement which has arisen during this 
war carries on, not from overseas colo- 
nies—Yugoslavia had none; not under 
a government-in-exile—although Yugo- 
slavia has one. But in the very territory 
the Nazis conquered, where a complete 
government, now receiving important 
American and British aid, but not 
(yet?) recognition, has been established. 


The desperate suffering and misery, 
retreats, civil war, and casualties en- 
countered in the long uphill fight are 
beyond belief, but the people could not 
be conqfiered. Through their hardships 
they march behind their leader singing, 
“Druzhe Tito, Yribicice bela’ (“Com- 
rade Tito, oh! white violet, the whole 
of our youth follow you.” ) 
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PROGRAM PLANNING 


. .- Conversations with Christian Association Cabinets 


Program Dates 
in January 


January—Exams! During exami- 


nation week an “All-Association” wor- 
ship service may be substituted for 
usual weekly meetings of interest 
groups and committees. Serving tea 


during exams is a good idea! 


January and After—Wooster 
Follow-up. Ask delegates to the Plan- 
ning Conference on the World Mission 
of the Church to work with your cabi- 
net in discovering ways to bring its 
insights to your campus. Reproducing 
experiences of the conference is more 
effective than a verbal conference “re- 
port.” The World Mission of the 
Church and Blank College might be 
the theme for a program series. Dele- 
gates might ask themselves: What were 
the most significant ideas and events 
at Wooster? What ideas are applicable 
to our campus? What experiences at 
the conference led the delegates to want 
to take action now? What steps are 
necessary to enable our students to see 
the value of these ideas and procedures? 


February 13: Interracial Sun- 
day, called by the Federal Council of 
Churches. SCA’s that meet by interest 
groups might participate in the celebra- 
tion of this day by asking each group 
to consider the relation of its interests 
to race relations: the effect of racial 
tension in America on :nternational af- 
fairs; techniques of racial adjustment in 
community relations; the elimination of 
segregation in campus affairs; breaking 
down racial barriers in the Church; 
the religious basis for racial under- 
standing; the Negro’s contribution to 
worship; and what it means to be a 
Negro at Blank College (or in the 
South) for freshmen groups. SCA’s 
that meet as a whole each week might 
devote a series of meetings to the theme 
Working for Justice in Race Relations. 
Suggested topics for four meetings: 

1. Racial Tension in America—by a 
Negro leader. 

2. Cultural Contributions of Racial 
Minorities to American Life—by stu- 
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dents of music, drama, painting, and 
literature. 

3. Where Do You Draw the Line? A 
social distance test to be checked by 
each person present and followed by 
discussion as to why each stopped short 
of accepting everyone as a person rather 
than as a representative of a racial 
group. ( Better have a competent sociolo- 
gist on hand to deal with interracial 
marriage! ) 

4. What One Individual Can Do To- 
ward Racial Understanding. See There 
Are Things to Do, by Lillian E. Smith 
in “The South Today,” Clayton, Ga., 
five cents. 

The Race Relations Commission 
could stimulate celebration of this day 
in all Negro and white churches by 
buying the Interracial Sunday Packets 
from the Federal Council, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y., for five cents each, 
and delivering them in person to each 
pastor and young people’s chairman in 
the community. Careful planning 
could lead to the celebration of Inter- 
racial Sunday in each church. Some 
white and Negro pastors exchange pul- 
pits on this occasion. 


February 20: World’s Student 
Christian Federation Day of Pray- 
er for Students. For many years, in 
both peace and war, student Christian 
groups around the world have cele- 
brated this day together. Because church 
student groups, the YWCA and the 
YMCA are all members of the WSCF 
it is especially appropriate that united 
plans be made for this day. Program 
suggestions have been sent to the presi- 
dents of each student religious group 
on the campus. The Call to Prayer is 
given in full on pages 8 and 9. 


Mid-Year Cabinet Planning 


Best program months of the college 
year are February, March, and April. 
Is your Association ready with plans to 
use these months to the utmost? If 
transportation difficulties and food ra- 
tioning make it impossible to hold your 
usual Mid-Year Cabinet Planning Con- 
ference, almost as much can be accom- 
plished in a series of two or three long, 
informal cabinet meetings. 


Among the questions the cabinet wif} 
want to discuss are: 


Is our program Christian? Do we 
fulfill the “C” in our name? What jg 
the proper relation between Christian 
faith and social action in our program? 
(See Christian Faith and Soctal Action, 
by Rose Terlin, twenty-five cents.) 


What specific plans do you have fo, 
seeing that every member of your As. 
sociation grows in these areas of life: 


1. Understanding and relying upon the te 
sources of the Christian faith. What can fy 
done to strengthen students’ hold on the rea 
values of religion, to prepare them for living 
in a period of revolution? 


2. Achieving personal stability. Do you need 
a series of discussions on war marriages? Op 
achieving maturity? 


3. Working toward racial justice (See col. 
umns 1 and 2). 


4. Working toward economic security for 
all. Will there be a job for Johnny when be 
comes marching home? How can the depres 
sions which usually follow wars be prevented? 
(Write the National Resources Planning Board, 
Washington, D. C., for series of pamphlets.) 


5. Assuming community responsibility. Every 
community needs volunteer leadership for chil- 
dren’s and youth groups. 


6. Expressing one's Christian convictions 
through one’s vocation. Suggestions: a confer 
ence on vocations or a series of meetings on 
ways in which outstanding community lead- 
ers have used their vocations as a channel for 
ethical activity. 


7. Becoming politically effective. Are you 
using the Marian and Jack \etters Mrs. E¢ 
monia Grant sends each Association as a stim 
ulus to effective political activity? 


8. Achieving world-relatedness. We need to 
discover the political and economic changes 
which will make future wars impossible and we 
need to realize our oneness with all peopl 
around the world regardless of race or national: 
ity. 


See A New Program Book for 
Student Christian Associations, by 
Fern Babcock, for suggested ways of 
developing program in all the areas 
mentioned above. (Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y., $1.00.) 
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Africa’s Right to Freedom 


(Continued from Page Six) 
“older brother” nations to prevent in- 
ternational gangsterism. Colonial peo- 
ples feel that they have a right to ex- 
pect self-control among the “powers” 
just as they expect to contribute to in- 
ternational collaboration by making 
their economic resources and raw ma- 
terials available to all on equal bargain- 
ing terms. The much propagandized 
“rusteeship” they would like to think 
means the maintenance of international 
order, not the overlordship of separate 
blocks of raw materials and _ potential 


trade labelled “the colonies.” 


Freedom Now, or Later? 

The question of time also splits and 
hecomes two. Should the colonies be 
granted their freedom slowly, as native 
leaders are trained for the leadership 
tak? Or should they be made free 
now? The African fears that if the rate 
of progress is that at which native lead- 
ers have been “trained” up to now (by 
appointing them to positions of govern- 
ment formerly held by Europeans), the 
date of ultimate freedom may be as far 
removed as the age of the cave-dwellers! 


FIFTY-FIVE of today’s most | 
perceptive scholars in the field | 
of New Testament interpreta- 
tion give us this amazingly 
complete and multiform picture 
of One “too great for any in- 

_ dividual mind to comprehend.” 


Contemporary. 
Thinking 
About Jesus 


An Anthology 
Compiled by 
THOMAS S. KEPLER | 
The Contents: Part I—THE NATURE 
OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. Part 
| II—THE PORTRAIT OF JESUS IN 
| THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Part HI— 
| JESUS’ RELATIONSHIP TO HIS- 
TORY. Part IV—ESCHATOLOGY 
AND ETHICS. Part V—MODERN 
EVALUATIONS OF JESUS. 
Just Published! 
432 pages $3.50 | 


At Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
. PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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As long as there are “Sedition Acts” so 
elastic in their interpretation that they 
suffice to suppress any leadership that 
threatens the prestige of the “powers 
that be” the question of freedom is an 
idle one. 

Africans—especially African students 
—strongly believe that if all imperial- 
istic controls were to be relinquished 
immediately after this war, the tribal 
communities of Africa, even the small- 
est and the poorest of them, with the 
moral support of Christian lovers of 
freedom all over the world, would 
make a success of self-development and 
self-government. They point to the fact 
that, comparatively speaking, more ade- 
quate leadership exists to guide a free 
people in Africa today than was avail- 
able to the American colonies when 
they launched upon their great experi- 
ment in democratic self-control. 

Youth movements exist in most of 
the African colonies and their mem- 
bers are becoming increasingly well- 
acquainted with problems of democracy 
and social change. There is an intelli- 
gent and wide-awake press in many 
colonial cities, owned by the people, 
which has long championed the cause 
of freedom. Many tribal chiefs are as 
enlightened about world affairs as lead- 
ers of the big league nations. If these 
communities were free to draw upon 
resources (over which they now have 
no control) to combat illiteracy and 
disease, to organize and develop Af- 
rican economic life, and to train prom- 
ising young sons and daughters of Af- 
rica to represent them in international 
affairs, it would take only a few short 
generations for these same tribal peo- 
ples, now regarded as incapable of self- 
government, to become fully contribut- 
ing members of a world brotherhood 
of free nations. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 

“Not just a melody 

On black and white keys 
Played by an artist 

With technique and ease, 
But a prayer that speaks 
Of banners unfurled 

And petitions peace 

For a troubled world.” 


—Martha M. Boutwell 


[MINISTERS’ WEEK at 
The CHICAGO THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY 
Date: 
January 31 - February 4 
The Alden Tuthill Lee- 
tures will be delivered by 
Dr. Douglas Horton on: 
“Obligations and Outlook 
of a Free Church in the 
Present World.” 


For complete program of courses and 


arrangements address: 


President Albert W. Palmer 
5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 


Get Together Americans (Harper 
$1.75) is by Rachel Davis-DuBois, pio- 
neer in American inter-cultural activity, 
telling appealingly how to organize 
‘“Neighborhood-Home Festivals” in city 
or country, with play suggestions. . . . 
From an urbane viewpoint, doctrinally 
conservative and textually liberal, The 
Short Story of Jesus (Scribner $2.50) 
by Walter Lowrie is especially for those 
who would reappraise their New Testa- 
ment study in the light of current 
knowledge. .. . The very best post- 
war peace book there is, From Victory 
to Peace (Willett $1.50) by Paul 
Hutchinson is a “must.” Good sense, 
ahalyzing all the peace proposals from 
a constructive Christian viewpoint. . . . 

Outcasts (F.O.R. 15c) is an admir- 
able 24-page pictorial job on nisei in- 
justices. .. . What Do We Know to 
Be Right? (YMCA free) is Paul M. 
Limbert’s meaty 24 pages on Christian 
ethics, distributed through the USO. 
... Reveille (Barnes $2) is war poems 
banal but determined, by men in the 
armed forces... . When | Get Out Will 
| Find A Job? (Public Affairs roc) says 
well what ought to be and what we 
hope will be so far as constructive plans 
can stem vocational chaos... . 

On Beginning from Within ( Harper 
$1.50) by Douglas V. Steere is a mine 
of inspiration on the-individual mys- 
tical approach to problems—a thought- 
ful textbook for sainthood. . . . Pray- 
ers of the Spirit (Harper $1) gives 100 
timely petitions concise and beautiful 
for specific causes, by John Wallace 
Suter... . Look at Africa (F.P.A. 25c) 
is an acute survey by W. C. and M. S. 
Woolbert for today. 
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